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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
GENERAL SCHUYLER. 


In the decease of major general Schuyler | 


both America, and the state which had the 


honour of giving him birth, have sustained a 
great and irreparable loss. So high and so 
broad a place has he filled in community, so 


blended with all the great concerns and inter- 


ests of the nation have been his life and his 
distinguished name; sueh an impression of 
his agency and character has been left on our 
affairs, and so extensively has the social 
system, for a long course of years, felt the 
influence of his genius and his Jabours, that 
it may not be too much to say, that in his | 
removal that system has experienced a pro- 
found sensation of vacuity never to be sup- 
plied. 

Although in the gradual decay which 
marked the last period of the general’s life, 
bodily infirmity, disease, and pain restrained 
activity and repressed exertions; although 


the state of parties, fora time, was calculated | 


to render useless the suggestions of his fer- 
tile mind, and his rich experience; yet a 
quick retrospect of past times and past events 
cannot fail to awaken all our regrets, height- 
en the impression of our joss, and communi- 
cate a shock to every patriouc bosom. 

The history of our country, ol its institu- 
tions, its policy, its jurisprudence, is full of 
monuments of this great man’s usefulness 


and fame. They are extant or latent in the 


whoie of our system; and excursive memory, || 
politcal reform. 


from the wide and various fields of civil, po- 
litical, and military affairs, returns loaded 
with these memorials. Of the rare public 
spirit, 
solution, proitound penetration, and com- 


manding talents of this eminent citizen, the | 


last half century has been a steady witness. 
ew ave the transactions, events, and places, 
in the several departments of public ile and 
public business, for the last forty years, in 
Which he has not borne some part, or con- 
tributed some aid or influence. 
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indefa igable activity, persevering re- | 








| zeal, and skill gave facility to every operation. | 


/of our revolution, in times which required } 
| great resources and great energies, he was | 
|among the first in the confidence of his | 


| ties the most serious reliance was placed for 


|patriotic movement, and the soul of the | 
|northern department. 


| our independence was conquered and secur- 
‘ed, might properly be termed the gloomy 
| 

night of the confederation, general Schuyler | 





Variety ’s the very spice of life 
- By > 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPer. 
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| 
In his early military career, his activity; |; 


In the more important and interesting scenes | 
t e ' 


country; the man on whose spirit and abili- | 
providing those resources, and for repelling | | 
public dangers. And while others shared iF 
with him the toil of war, he, whether in or | 
out of active and immediate service, was | 
| justly considered as the main spring of every | 





During the short period which followed 
the termination ofthe war, and which, though 


found less occasion for the exertion of | 
talents, but enough for the exercise of a'|| 
vigilance and firmness then so necessary. \ 
Not discouraged by the existing state of || 

things, and looking forward with assurance | 
to the glorious morning of the constitution, 

when public spirit and public virtue were to | 
awake from their slumbers, he continued to 
devote himself to the public service in the 
state legislature, the only theatre where he 
could act efficiently. With views always li- | 
beral and extensive he contemplated, wi.h a 





| steady aim, the consolidation of our union as | 


the first of political blessings, and laboured 
in the very front of the enlightened men of 
that -day in appeasing local jealousics and 


° 


state pride, then the greatest obstacles to | 


The commencement of our new era open- 


'ed wide the field for the exercise of those 





rand practical scieuce, those original powers 


abilities, which long expericnuce and much | 
study had brought to full maturity. A better | 
system of state politics, which followed the | 


reformation of the national system, present- 
ed fair objects and fuil scope tor the execu- 
tion of useful plans. ‘To legislation in all its | 
views, to public WEP si te in its various 
branches, he brought these stores of uselu 


| ing 





and that chastened judgment produced or 
perfected by the research and labour of forty 
years. From-that period to the resignation of 
his employments, his public life was one un- 
interrupted scene of interesting engagement 
and active pursuit. A prime agent in all im- 
portant affairs, a natural leader in public 


| business, he never disdained or declined the 


task of personal labour, or minute detail, in 
arranging or executing the plans originating 
in his own conceptions. The journals and 
the history of the public bodies, in which he 
so sedulously and conspicuously acied, af- 
ford a mere outline of the services he per- 
formed and the character he sustained. They 
remain faint memorials of his inventive 


| genius, his intense labours, and his match- 
less facility. His parts and his powers were 
| equally vigorous and versatile. 


Accustomed 
to military scenes, he was equally familiar 
with the civil code, with the policy of states, 
with the financial ‘and economical systems, 
/and with the useful arts. Without the be- 
| nefits of an early education strictly classical, 
he was yet as extensively acquainted with 
books as with men, and without professional 
habits or practice, a legislator, without ‘the 


study of law, our statute book, in every part, 


bears the impression of his hand. 

To draw a fuil and complete portrait of 
this eminent man would be an arduous task, 
and far above the feeble pen now employed 
in sketching a few of its lineaments. Consi- 


| dered yin various points of view, his image 


assumes various forms, each equally interest- 
and striking. Comected with aij, he 
stood distinct from all. Original as was his 
character, and nervous as were bis individual 
faculties, both are best to be seen, read, and 
appreciated in their effects aud their diffusi- 
ble influence. History can alone with truth 
portray the entire mab; since history collects 
from remote sources, deccads inte the detail 


| of things, and combines out of the scattered 
| materials of particular acts and exploits those 


general, and, withal, those juniuous views 
which alone are adapted to the portraiture 


of eminent characters. Ev- in history some. 


thing wiil be lost or detective, because Re- 
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nius often acts by foreign instruments, moves 
by an imperceptible line, pervades a system 
unseen, gives to a train its first spark, and 
_ communicates an influence which cannot be 
traced. 

General Schuyler united in himself a rare 
assemblage of striking qualities. In him, to! 
great quickness and strength of intellect was | 
added an uncommon, perhaps an unequalled, | 
spirit of industry and command of detail. a 
was his general habit to narrow the inter- | 
val between the conception and performance | 
of things, by descending, from the highest | 
mental research to the most patient actual la- 
bour. By this he attained exactness, and secur- 
ed fidelity of execution. Though so much ac- 
customed, and so well qualified, to manage 
affairs of state and of civil policy, he never 
abstracted himself from the concerns of 
agriculture and the useful arts. Familiar 
with the science of cultivation, and deep in | 
the knowledge of nature, he was the pro- | 
jector, promoter, and patron of improve-| 
ments, both general and local, in every | 
branch of rural and domestic economy. But! 
in improvements projected on a larger) 
scale, and for general accommodation, his | 
views and efforts were more particularly | 
keen and conspicuous. Here his zeal arose 
toa patriotic fervour and public spirit which 
is now, alas! almost extinct with him, pre- 
sided over his plans, animated his steps, and 
gave to his most comprehensive and syste- 
matic views the warmth and energy of a 
single exertion. He was attentive to the 
most remote interests, while the vitals of our 
system felt his reforming influence; and, 
while with one hand he healed the disorders 
- in the treasury, with the other he opened 
the field, and conducted the progress of in- 
- ternal commerce. 

' In contemplating the character of this 
veteran and worthy, the mind is forcibly 
struck with that happy union of intuitive 
powers combined with the most sedate and 
. correct judgment. To a careless observer, 
° indeed, viewing him in opposite lights, a 

















fervid imagination, at one time, seems to} 


preside over his character. At another com-| 


mon sense appears to hold the sway. In the 
texture of his character, however, as in that 
of the changeable silk, the colours that cast 
so various a shade were intimately blended. 
The general was a practical man in his whole 
life; and though he pursued the execution 
of well digested plans with the enthusiasm 
of a projector, he never suffered soaring 
fancy to disturb the balance of sober reason. 
A similar remark may be applied to his 
private life. His temper was ardent; but his 
general estimate of merit was just and li- 


of the moment, his kindness was sure to re- 
turn, and with it, generosity resumed its 
habitual sway. To fraud and imposture of 
every species, public or private, he never 
relaxed his frown; and even impertinence, 
absurdity, and folly sometimes moved his 
impatience. Thus in the moment of his pas- 
sions was exhibited the standard of his prin- 
\| ciples and taste. In his opinions, attached to 
an energetic administration, a friend to strict 
political dicipline, as the best preservative 





of liberty, too proudly hones* to be indiscri- | 
minately popular, and holding in utter ab- | 
horrence the intrigues of democracy and the | 
spirit of a mob government, he found many | 
among the interested, the envious, the am- 
bitious, and factious, who ventured to ques- 
tion his patriotism: but a long life devoted to | 
the welfare of the people, and public ser- 
vices without number, refuted the charge, 
and repelled the aspersion. 

A fellow-citizen, connected by no personal 
tie, incited by no personal prejudice, but who 
spontaneously unites in lamenting the final 
exit of a public actor of great worth and 


and veneration. In estimating the weight of 
this loss, he cannot but cast his eye over the 
present face of political society, and indulge 
a momentary and melancholy reflection on 
the small, reduced, attenuated list of illustri- 
ous men who are now in active life, engag- 
ed in the service, and enjoying the gratitude 
of the people! How few of the patriots of the 
revolution, how few of the fathers of the con- 
stitution, how few of all those who, by their 
counsels or achievements, acquired liberty, 
prosperity, and glory to their country, now 
participate in her employments and _ public 
functions! Many have descended to the tomb; 
many has party spirit, more cruel than the 
grave, consigned to exile! In a constellation 
so reduced, though thinly scattered, the ex- 
tinction of a single star seems to create an 
immense void. 


——s +e 


LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
OR; 


THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, __ 








eminence, ventures his effusion of respect |, 


| 











M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life ofthe late 
COUNT PULASKL 
Continued. 

On the next day they gave us provisions 
through the grating of our window; and by 
the quality of the viands which they furnish- 
ed us with, Boleslas augured the most sinis- 
ter events. Being however less unhappy than 








beral; and, if ever urged too far by the heat 








myself, he supported his fate much more 
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courageously. He offered me my share of 
the mean repast which he was about to make; 
I could not ext: he pressed me; but it was in 
vain! for existence was become an unsup- 
portable burden to me. 

“ Ah! live!” said he at length shedding a 
torrent of tears: “ live; and if not for Boles- 
las, let it be Lodoiska!’”? These words made 
the most lively impression upon my mind; 
they even reanimated my courage: and hope 


| having once more reentered my heart, I 


embraced my faithful servant. “ O my 
friend!” exclaimed I at the same time with 
transport, “ my true friend! I have been the 


| occasion of thy ruin, and yet my misfortunes 


affect thee more than thine own! Yes! Bo- 
leslas! yes! I will live for Lodoiska; I will 
_ live for thee: if just heaven shall restore me 
to my fortune and rank, you shall see that 
your master is not ungrateful!” We now 
embraced once more: 

Ah! my dear Faublas, how much do mis- 
fortunes connect men tegether! how sweet 
it is, when one suffers, to hear another un- 
fortunate address a word of consolation to 
him! 

We had groaned in this prison for no less 
than twelve days, when several ruffians came 
to drag me forth on purpose to conduct me 
to Dourlinski. Boleslas wished to follow, 
but they repulsed him with violence: how- 
ever they permitted me to speak to him for 
a single moment. I then drew from a private 
pocket a ring which I had worn for ten years, 
and said to Boleslas:—“ This ring was given 
me by M. de P. when we were at college 
together at Warsaw: take it, my friend, and 
preserve it for my sake. If Deurlinski this 
day consummates his treason by my assassi- 
nation, and if he should at length permit you 
to leave this castle, go, find your king, recal 
to his memory our ancient attachment, re- 
count my misfortunes to him; he will re- 
compense you, and succour Lodoiska. Adieu, 
my friend!’ 

After this, I was conducted to the apart- 

ment of Dourlinski. As soon as the door 
opened, I perceived a lady in a chair, who 
had just fainted away. I approached her— 
it was Lodoiska! Heavens! how much did I 
find her altered!—but she was still hand- 
some! “ Barbarian!” exclaimed I, addressing 
myself to Dourlinski; and at the voice of her 
lover, Lodoiska recovered her senses. 
_ “Ah, my dear Lovzinski,” says she look- 
ing wistfully at me, “do you know what 
this infamous wretch has proposed? do you 
know at what price he has offered me your 
liberty!” 

“ Yes,” cries the furious chieftain, « yes, 
I am determined upon it: you see that he is 








in my power; and if in three days I do not 
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endeavoured to throw myself on my knees at 
the feet of Lodoiska; but my guards pre- 
vented me: “ I behold you again, and all 
my ills are forgotten, Lodoiska—death has 
now no longer any thing terrifying in its 
aspect!” 

“ Wretch,” added I, looking sternly at 
Dourlinski, * know that Pulaski will avenge 
his daughter! know that the king will avenge 
his friend!” 

« Let him be carried away,” was the only 
reply made by the ferocious palatine. 

«“ Ah!” exclaims Lodoiska, “ my love has 
been your ruin!” I was about to answer, 
but the attendants dragged me out, and re- 
conducted me to prison. 

Boleslas received me with inexpressible 
transports of joy; he avowed to me that he 
thought me lost forever, and I recounted to 
him how my death was but deferred. The 
scene of which I had just been a witness, 
confirmed all my suspicions; it was evident 
that Pulaski was ignorant of the unworthy 
treatment which his daughter experienced; 
it was also evident that Dourlinski, old, 
amorous, and jealous, was determined, at 
any rate, to satisfy his passions. 

In the mean time, two of the days allowed 
by Dourlinski for the determination of Lodo- 
iska, had already expired; we were now in 
the midst of the night which preceded the 
fatal third one; I could not sleep, and I was 
walking hastily about my prison. All at 
once I heard the cry of “ To arms! to arms!” 
The most frightful howlings prevailed on 
the outside, and a great commotion took 
place within the castle. Boleslas and I were 
able to distinguish the voice of Dourlinski, 
calling and encouraging his followers; and 
we soon distinctly heard the clashing of the 
swords; the cries of the wounded, and the 
groans of the dying. The noise which at 
first was very great, seemed at length to die 
away. It recommenced soon after; it re- 
doubled; and at leagth we heard the shout 
ef “ Victory!” 

To this frightful tumult, a still more 
frightful silence ensues. In a short time 


a low cracking sound is heard to approach | 


us; the air seems to hiss with violence; the 
night become less dark; the trees in the 
garden assume a red tint; we fly to the win- 
dow; the flames are devouring the castle of 
Dourlinski! They approach the chamber in 
which we were confined, from all sides; and 
to overwhelm me with new horror, the most 
piercing shrieks are uttered from the tower 
in which I knew that Lodoiska was impri- 
soned! 

The fire becoming every moment more 
violent, was about to communicate to the 


le Seat 
obtain my wishes, he shall be no more!” I 
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chamber in which we were shut up, and the 
flames already began to cur! around the base 
of the tower in which Lodoiska was im- 
mured! 

,Lodoiska uttered the most dreadful p groans, 
to which I answered by cries of fury. Boles- 
las rushed from one part of the prison to 
another like a madman; he sent forth the 


open the door. with his hands and feet. As 
for myself, I remained at the window, and 
shook, amidst my transports of fury, those 
massive iron bars which I was unable to 
bend. 

All of a sudden, the domestics, who had 
lately mounted the battlements, descended 
with precipitation, and opened the gates: we 
heard the voice of Dourlinski himself beg- 
ging for quarter. The victors instantly pre- 
cipitate themselves amidst the flames; and 
being at length attracted by our cries, they 
force open the door of our prison with their 
hatchets. 

By their dress and their arms, I knew 
them to be Tartars: their chief arrives—it 
is Titsikan! 

Ah! ah! exclaims he; it is my brave 
friend! 

I instantly threw myself on his neck: —Tit- 
sikan! Lodoiska!—a lady!—the fairest of wo- 
men'—in that tower!—about to be burnt 
alive! 

These were the incoherent expressions by 
which I made my feelings known. 

The Tartar instantly gives the word of 
command to his soldiers: they fly to the 
tower: I fly along with them: Boleslas fol- 
lows us. They burst open the doors; and 
near to an old pillar we discover a narrow, 
winding staircase, filled with smoke. 

The Tartars, affrighted at the danger, 
started back: I prepared to ascend. 

Alas! what are you about? exclaims Bo- 
leslas. ; 

To live or die with Lodoiska! 

And Ef will either live or die with my mas- 
ter! was the reply of my generous servant. 

Irush on-—he follows me! At the risk of 
suffocation we ascend about forty steps: by 
the light of the flames we discover Lodoiska 
in a corner of her prison; who feebly utters: 
Who is it that approaches me? 

It is Loyzinki, it is your lover! 

Joy instantly lends her new strength; she 
rises and flies into my arms: we carry her 
away; we descend a few steps; but volumes 


forced to re-ascend with precipitation. At 
that very instant too, a part of the tower 
gives way! Boleslas utters a dreadful shriek, 
and Lodoiska falls into a swoon. 





Faublas, that wnich was on the point of 








most terrible howlings; he attempted to burst | 

| there: Brave men! exclaimed he, on seeing 

| . . . 
us appear again.—Il place Lodoiska at his 








of smoak now fill the staircase, and we are | 
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destroying, saved us! The flames, formerly 
smothered, began to extend with greater rae _ 
pidity; but the smoke woes dissipated. Laden 
with our precious burden, Boleslas and I 
descended in haste. My friend I do not ex- 
aggerate; every step trembled under our 
feet! the walls were all on fire! At length 
we arrived at the gate of the tower; Titsikan, 
trembling for our safety, was expecting us j 



























































feet, and fall down lifeless by her side! 
I remained nearly an hour in this situa- 
tion. They trembled for my iife; and Boleslas 
weeps aloud. I again recover my senses, on 
hearing the voice of Lodoiska, who, return- 
ing to herself, calls me her deliverer. The | 
appearance of every thing is altered; the 
tower was entirely in ruins. The Tartars, 
however, had stopped the progress of the 
flames; they had destroyed one part of 
the castle, on purpose to save the re- 
mainder; in fine we had been carried into a4 
large saloon, where we were surrounded by 
Titsikan and some of his soldiers. Others of 
them were occupied in pillaging and in 
bringing away the gold, silver, jewels, plate, | 
and all the precious effects which the flames§ 
had spared. | 
Near to us, Dourlinski, loaded with fet 
ters, and uttering repeated groans, beheld 
this heap of riches, of which he was about 
to be despoiled. Rage, terror, despair, all the 
passions which can tear the heart of a villaim 
suffering under punishment, were visibly 
depicted in his wild and wandering look i 
He struck the earth with fury, dashed hig 
clenched hands against his forehead, and, u 
tering the most horrible blasphemies, he 
proached heaven for its just vengeance. 
In the mean time, my lovely mistress hole 
my hand clasped in hers. Alas, says she, a 
length, with tears in her eyes, alas! you 
have saved my life, and your own is still i 
danger! Nay, even if we escape des 
slavery awaits us! 
No, no, Lodoiska, be comforted, Titsikas 
is not my enemy; Titsikan will put a per iod 
to our misfortunes— 
Undoubtedly, if I am able, exclaims tii 
Tartar, apis. 6° me: you are in thi 
right, brave man! adds he, I see that you ar 
not dead, and I am happy: you always sa 
and do things; and you have there, turning 
to Boleslas, you have there a friend whos 
conds you admirably. 
On this I embraced Boleslas:—yes, Titsi 
kan, yes, I have a friend, who shall alwagl 
be dear to me! 
The Tartar again interrupts me: W ; 
were not you both confined in an apartme 
below ground, and was not this lady in 4 
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tower? What was the reason of this? I will 
lay any wager, continues he with a smile, 
that you have taken this female from that 
old lecher, pointing to Douriinski, and you 
are in the right; for he is a dotard, and she 
is beautifui! Come—inform me of every 
thing. 

I now discover my name to Titsikan, that 
ef Lodoiska’s father, and every particular 
that occured to me until that moment. It 
belongs toLodoiska, I observed in conclusion, 
to make us acquainted with what she has 
- been obliged to suffer from the infamous 
Deurlinski, ever since she has been in his 
castle! 

You. know, replies Lodoiska, that my 
futher obliged me to leave Warsaw, on the 
day that the diet was opened. He first con- 
ducted me to the territories of the palatine 
of » at only twenty leagues distance 
from the capital, to which he returned, on 
purpose to assist at the meeting of the states. 

On that very day, when M. de P— was 

/prociaimed king, Pulaskitook me from the 
casile of the palatine, and conducted me here, 
| thinking that I should be better concealed. 
He charged Dourlinski to guard me with ex- 
traordinary strictness; and, above ail things, 
Wito take especial care to prevent Lovzinski 
from discovering the place of my retreat. 
He then left me, as he informed me, on pur- 
pose to assemble, and encourage the good 
citizens to defend his country, and punish 
Araitors, Alas! these important avocations 
Phave made him forget his daughter, for I 
have never seen him since. 
A few days after bis departure, I began to 
‘perceive, that the visits of Dourlinski had 
Hbeen more frequent than usual; in a short 
Btime, he hardly ever quitted the apartment 
which had been assigned me for a prison. He 
ideprived me, under some trifling pretexts, 
jof the only female attendant, whom my father 
i ad left me; and to prevent any person, as he 
Msaid, from knowing that I was iu his castle, 
the himsclf brought me the food necessary for 
bmy subsistence, and passed whole days along 
ith me, 


















(To be continued.) ~ 





For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. LXXIV. 


| A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
} Which being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
Shakspeare. 





The truth of this observation of that great 
an from whom we often take the liberty of 
guotiirg will strike the eye at first view; the 
most superficial glance of thought is at once 
convinced of it when taken literally, and if 
We look upon it in a figurative sense, its 


application is illimitable. Indeed were these 
two lines taken as a code of morality we 
could scarcely ert; they embrace all; they 
teach the man of impetuosity to beware 
of going too far, and the man of timid tem- 
per, of not going far enough. It is my in- 
tention at this time to confine my observa- 
tions principally to the influence of this sen- 
timent, when properly considered, on the 
passions. 

Ifa man be of a disposition headstrovg 
and rash, let him but think how dangerous 
to himself are his proceedings; let him look 
around him and reflect on the friends of 
whom his folly has robbed him, the difficul- 
ties into which he has been thrown by it, 
and the probable end of his extravagant and 
childish rashness: he will see himself en- 
compassed with hearts of coldness, who iook 
upon him with pity, and sometimes with 
disdain, for although men are not very apt 
in discovering their own faults, yet they are 
seldom at a loss to discover those of their 
neighbours. The passionate man never is 
respected; it is impossible that he should be, 
because the very circumstance of his being 
such, argues extreme imbecility of intel- 
lect and clearly determines that want of 
nerye which even in the common occur- 
rences of life is ajl-important. If a rash man 





take his growing temper in its lfancy and 
crush it at once, for its growth is rapid, and 
although it is possible to strangle it in its 
cradle by sinewy resolution yet ere long its 
gigantic strength will make a powerful and 
, determined resistance. 

To the ladies I would here particularly 
address myself, for notwithstanding I have 
long remained neutral in their affairs yet as 
good old PindarCockloft says, I esteem them 
much; that is when they deserve my esteem, 
though it is true this does not occur so fre- 
quently as I would sincerely wish. It is an 
observation that my aunt Dinah has often 
repeated to me, and I am daily more and 
more convinced of the truth of it, that, girls 
have, to appearance, no temper at ali, but 
when they can say, my dear to “a lean and 
slippered pantaloon,” I mean when they are 
married, O! “ then they buckle on the aspect 
of the tyger.” These are not my aunt’s 
words, so I belive I have told you all, long 
since, her mortal antipathy to plays, but this 
is the substance. Now J wyself have seen so 
much of the pretty goodnatured ogling of 
of the miss, and so much of the tyger aspect 
of the madam, that I am very much inclined 
to believe Iago’s description to Desdemona, 
of her sex, in toto. The ladies will no doubt 
toss up their heads at this cabinet and laugh 











would but contemplate this picture he would | 


ralizing bachelor Gregory, well enough 
pleased that they can make fools of younger 
men. O! my goodnatured readers, were I to 
tell you of the asperity of disposition which 
sullies the snowy bosom of our city fairs, 
you would shrink from the recital; but honest 
folks, spare your shrinking for by the time 
you have seen as many years as I have, you 
will forget how. And you, ye gentle visaged 
ladies, spare your frowns, you know the 
truth ofthese assertions and disguise is vain. 
A stranger in entering into your society, for 
a few evenings feels himself enraptured, but 
when the stranger turns to the friend and 
visits often, alas! how sad the alteration; the 
fair and joy smoothed brow relaxes into 
wrinkles, the silvery accents become harsh 
and rugged, and should he steal upon you 
unawares he hears that breath which form- 
ed the gentlest sigh now storm: the braced 
up miss who tripps it at the evening ball is 
now a peevish pet and that breast where all 
seemed calmness and tranquility is now a 
scene of tumult. Thus thea we see it is 
in company the young ladies have zo temper: 
I have seen that face beam there with the 
sweetest smiles which was at all other times 
and places, exercised in the utmost distor- 
tion. And what is the occasion of all this? Is 
it not very probably the improper time of 
life in which they are handed into the circles 
of gaiety, and pleasure? This ridiculous 
practice seems to be daily gaining ground, 
and our modern inothers, like Mrs.Cowley’s 
Don Cesar, seem only anxious after having 
brought up their daughters, to push them 
off their hands. If it be not for this, why is it 
that such is the practice of our gentility? 
The habit is so fraught with evil conse- 
quences that it is to me very astonishing it 
has become so general; it fills the minds of 
the young damsels with the most extrava- 
gant follies, entirely unhinges them for the 
humble state of daughters: instead of the 
grave advice of mothers which was fashion- 
able in ancient times their cars are saluted 
by the soft vibrations of the love song, and 
the useful qualities of the housewife and the 


a squeeler at concerts or a jarring strummer 
on the piano-forte. “O! age, how art thou 
shamed.” I digress; but I may yet ask, would 
not the advantages resulting to society be 
great, were mothers instead of pampering 
the tempers of their daughters with pleasure 
as it is called, to curb them at once, and ere 
| they gain too great an ascendancy bend them 
to more important duties, train them up in 
the duty of rulers of a family which some 
day the most of them must be, and give to 
society that assistance which it has a rigit to 








at the censure of the old shrivelled up mo- 








demand. Perhaps this is a repetition of what 
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j may have said on a former occasion but 
the truth, is no less truth for being told 
twice; this one should be attended to. 

if the ladies can for one moment prevail 
upon themselves to leave their galety, and 
lend me a candid ear, I will endeavour to 
give them a little advice which may be use- 
ful, on the subject of love. 

First then, my fair conatry-women, when- 
ever you feel yourselves inclined to this pas- 
sion és look well to it,’ think often and much 
of the person to whom you are about to re- 
sign yourself and if he be not what he ought 
to be, take your passion in its commence. 
ment, under the direction of deliberate rea- 
son and bring it to an instant stand: if you 
do not, it will be with it, as with what I have 
already exemplified, and when its complain- 
ings are ineffectual your reason will com- 
plain. Secondly and lastly: when you feel a 
thirst after amusement and splendid vanity, | 
when your taste for housewifery diminishes 
and you conceive no happiness is to be found 
but at the tea-party and the bail, take cour- 
age to cross your wishes and be wise, for be 
assured if you indulge constantly in excesses, 
you will at some time lament your folly al- 
though you may still want nerve to forgo it. 
And if you wish to be happy in your own 
domestic circle, consider that you run the 
risk of remaining forever without one; for 
what man of sense and domestic habits 
would wed with a woman who finds ne com- 
fort at home, and is only happy amid the ri- 
diculous parade of gradeur and ostentation. 

_In a word every improper propensity 
should be corrected early, and then, having 
the ideas reduced to a proper standard we 
have the greatest right to expect concord 
and happiness) GREGORY GRAVITY. 


For the Repertory. 


Society has been more or less benefited 
by the actions of man. A desire to increase 
his wealth and power has been his leading 
principle ever since he has been formed into 
a distinct connexion with his fellow creatures. 
An extension of interest has prompted him 
to undertake difficult enterprises, which he 
has often renewed since society has become 
enlarged and improved. To possess unlimit- 
ed power has been the sole aim at which al- 
most every man, who has been piaced in the 
sphere of action, has endeavoured to arrive. 

The benefits of society, which has been 
well established and regulated, have been 
experienced in every age. A confidence in 
mankind, a desire to promote each others 
happiness, and an ardent attachment to pro- 
mote the cause of education, have been some 








these advantages have been prevented and 
directed to.a wrong use. The aggrandize- 
ment of party and individual interest has had 
a tendency to destroy to avery great degree | 
the many excellencies of a well laid society. 
This ‘passion instils into the breast of man a 
propensity to prevent the increase of the 
prosperity of others, fearing that it should || 
prove superior to, his own. This, which in 
some appears irresistable, has often created 
disputes, that have terminated unhappily, 
among mankind, It has been the means of 
exciting or increasing jealousies among 
parties, which in the end have become ruin- 
ous to all of them. The evils that have pro- 
ceeded from the corrupted state of society 
have been and are very great. Many incal- 
culable injuries have originated from this 
poisonous source. Jealousy and repining at 
the success and prosperity which have hap- 
pened to our neighbours, certainly cause the 
most uneasiness and inquietude in our 
breasts. They rouse all the passions of envy 
that reign in them and they disturb the peace 
and tranquility of all around us. What can: 
be more painful and in the end more alarm- | 
ing with respect to the distress they occa- 
sion us? 

Slander with the above vices are certainly 
the most prominent in the black catalogue 
of mischiefs that proceed from the corrup- 
tion of society. There cannot exist a vice 
which more clearly exhibits a man’s real 
disposition and his meanness than calumny 
and the slandering of his neighbours char-. 
acter. His debased spirit and his ignoble and 
'grovelling soul are exposed by means of 

















ithis to the indignation and contempt of all. 

| It betrays his want of sense and transforms | 
him into the image of a brute. The reputa- 
tions of many, who were before noted for | 
their high and honourable standing in so- | 
ciety, have been ruined forever. The charges | 
and vices of which they have been accused | 













the actions of mankind, we mav observe 
events that happened in our own days, and 
we will find that the community has sustain- 
ed more moral injury from this than from 
any other vice. 

But what, of all, would appear the most 
improbable is that the female sex, the beauty 
of creation, are accustomed to practice the 
slandering of their associates. Is this true? 
Can it be possible that they, whom their 
Maker has adorned with every charm and 
captivating grace, who were destined to be 
the companions and the assistants of man, 
whose manners are the easiest and the most 
pleasing, and from whom the most was to be 
expected; can it be possible, I say, that they 
should be found among those who accustom 
themselves to the practice of this most odi- 
ous, disgraceful, and irrational crime? How 
have beauty, innocence, and amiableness 
thus fallen! Have the female sex placed 
themselves upon a level with those men, 
who are destitute of the least spark of feel- 
ing, principle, and charity? Does this ex- 
hibit their virtues and all the sweet attrac- 
tions that are sometimes seen in their dispos 
sitions? Am I told that the charge is too 
general and aggravated; and that I implicate 
all in it? There are, I allow, some excep- 
tions; but I may safely say that the greatest 
part of the females in this city are in the’ 
habit of villifying their neighbours. A free 
use of expression is allowed in this country, 
but then should this be allowed as a reason 
why they should disgrace themselves as to 
divulge the faults and defects of some 
against whom they may have contracted @ 
partial dislike, or even when they are only ups 
on the distant terms of friendship with themd 
Let any one enter into a company of themg 
and he will find that this is one of the prin 
cipal topics of their conversation, and thai 
their whole attention is engrossed by remark 
ing upon the manners and ridiewling th 





have been accounted and propagated as true, 
and an indelible stigma has been fixed upon 
the characters of the slandered. No assur- 
ance of innocence can wipe away the foul 
and malicious charges, and the accused per- 
son must rest deprived of the friendship and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. No one will 
trust him, and all the black and monstrous 
crimes must be fixed firmly upon his char- 
acter. Is not this the height of villainy and 
wickedness? What can be worse than for a 
respectable citizen to be ruined by means 
of the artifices of some hard hearted villain? 
Can we produce a crime which has dene 
more injury to society than this? Has not 
this destroyed the peace of families more 
than any thing else? We may search over 








of its results out of a great number. But 





‘the records of history, we may scrutinize 


| dress and deportment of those with whor 
they are acquainted. This will reflect t 
| greatest dishonour upon their sex on ad 
count of their unrestrained liberty of speech 
They will be publicly pointed at as the sca, 
dal of the neighbourhood in which they liv 
and the deepest remorse must be fixed 
their breasts. They will bring upon them 
selves the ill will and the prejudice of the 
associates, and if they are at enmity wi 
any of them, the breach may be wide 
and a reconciliation may be forever pi 
vented. 

Nothing but a regard for the female s 
has induced me thus publicly to expose 
most injurious, as well as the most unp 
cipled, fault that ts observed in their bé 
viour. They have been long suffered to t 
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in this dishonourable path without a check 
ever being put upon them. The most dis- 
agreeable consequences have resulted to 
them, and nothing is the cause of pro- 
ducing greater disputes among themselves 
than this, No means eppeared that would 
operate more cfiectually than thus openly 
expressing the indignation in which they are 
held who practice this reproach to their sex. 
We will conclude by earnestly wishing that 
this warning will have the desired effect 
upon them, and be instrumental in deterring 
others from pursuing this unwarrantable 
VERUS. 
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For the Repertory. 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 


The day is closed; the drifting snow and slect 
Descend, uncheerful, with the shades of night. 
The shivering farmer seeks, with hurried step, 
The cheerful blaze upon his cottage hearth; 
And, when his wholesome simple meal is o’er, 
With lighted pipe and feet above the fire, 
‘He sits, and mid the curling clouds of smoke 
That rise above his head, safe shelter’d hears 
i) The sweeping winds loud whistle round his cot. 
He feels how happy is his lowly state, 
» And with a heart surcharged with thankfulness, 
» Gives to his God the tribute due of praise. 
» His is a life of peace. With dawn of day 
| Refresh’d he springs up from his homely bed 
+ From tranquil slumbers, and with vigorous limbs 
Pursues his hardy, healthful occupation, 

_And cats with thankfulness the modest fare 
HHiis labour earns, with epicurean zest. 
His rosy childven smiling round him run, 

‘ager alike “the envied kiss to share;” 
AVhilc with delight his bosom’s partner views 
Rive dear prised circle, and her sparkling eyes 
Speak to his heart, and thrill through all his soul, 
ry nd seem to say, “ how happy, blest, are we.” 
ontent to till his little spot of earth, 
Bt oO live amidst his wife and children’s love, 
WE? affairs of state, the busy world’s loud hum 
Disturb him not; nor can the costly robes, 
ithe splendid trappings of his wealthier neighbours, 
cite his envy, nor create a sigh, 
"single wish to be as they appear. 
NVith sober mien, in neat apparel clad, 
h Sabbath views him in the house of God, 
itentive listening to the holy word 
; nd treasuring up the blessed truths he hears; 
Which, when assembled at the close of day, 
') his less learned neighbours he explains. 
wandering’ stranger ever finds his door 
Wide spread to court his weary steps to rest. 
© appease his hunger, simple fare is set, 
y h as he has, with welcome kind, he gives. 
“is duty done to God and fellow men, 
§} looks beyond the precincts of the grave 
iy those pure joys that wait upon the just. 
\ * * 
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rdimay not choose but at this silent hour 
Prive free scope and in reflection calm 
fulee. Of hate or sensibility I scorn 

f afiectation, but the latter most; 

sAnnot tolerate those many minds | 
‘deeply touch’d by fancy’s tale of woes, 
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tn the gay circlet of a theatre, 
Sct wide the sluices of the melting eye 
And bathe their ’kerchiefs white in tears. I’ve seen 
Their eyelids swoln and mark’d their mien distrest, 
And honour’d much their sensibility 

‘That could awake at show: for though it bear 

E’en but the semblance, wo should e’er call forth 
‘The tender sympathies of ev’ry heart; 

And I believed that he or she who wept 

At fiction’s tale of sorrow and distress, 

Would ne’er refuse (but let more freely flow) 
Their tears when misery’s self did plead her cause. 
But some there are, (oh! how my bosom sweils') 
And not a few, whose sympathies can flow 

No other time, than when an hundred eyes 

Do witness and remark their nature’s softness. 








Why, aye, to weep ‘hen is most amiable! 

They melt at mimic wo and they are “ gentle, 

Sympathetic, kind and merciful,” aye, 

So say the gazing world. While pallid want 

Sues for relief, but sues, alas! in vain. 

Will ye dissemble thus when at the bar, 

The judgment seat of Heaven, ye all appear? 

Pray ye look to it, ’tis a portant question, 

And I would have it answer’d—to yourselves. 
ST. ORME. 


—<— 
For the Repertory. 
LIGHT AND SHADE. 


A gray rock is beneath the oak, 
The ouk beside the hill ascending, 
Through its thick boughs the moonlight broke 





As I was once beneath it bending. 


A flow of purest water stream 

Down the rock’s side, which oft was whiten’d 
As flash’d on it the random beams; 

And now ’twas dark, and now rebrighten’d. 


And thus it darkened quick, and gleam’d 
While flutter’d loose the leaves outspreading, 
But now ’twas still, the moon full beam’d 

O’er all the wet rock brightness shedding. 


A heaven of pearly light it glisten’d, 
Which suns and stars all moving grew in, 

But now the tree-top stir’d—I listen’d— 
Quick shook the leaves—and, O, what ruin! 


The fiery wreck constrain’d a sigh; 
For I beheld it with sad stricture, 

This play of light and shade, thought I, 
Sure forms of life a lively picture. 


Hope, sun of ev’ry vision bright, 








Beams on the soul; there fancy hovers, 
And, fluttering bland on winglet light, 

A world of all that’s fair discovers. 
But oft, e’en as our joys begin, 

And as if *twere a settled duty, 
Ruthless reality breaks in, 

And sweeps away each form of beauty. 

a 


For the Repertory. 
- THE WOES OF ‘YOUTH. 
/ A POEM IN THREE PARTS, BY G. GRAVITY. 
CANTO I. 
Bards have sung of many a pleasure 


That in youthful fancies glow; 
None have wak’d the plantive measure, 





None have touch’d thy cord to wo. 






Still in flattery’s strain they ’v 
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e sung, 
Still look’d back to joys no more; 

And with dim remembrance stung 

Present sorrows ponder’d o’er. 


Who that has their numbers heard, 
But will think that they are true? A 
That so many have averr’d, 
That denied by yet so few! Vv 


Still in candour listen on, 

Nor to hear the bard refuse, B 
Hear of youthful sorrow, moan 

His distress’d, desponding mus e¢ H 


Reader, youth once flush’d your check, 
Age may now o’ercloud your eye, Pr 
Or may yet your visage deck, 
Rosy health’s delicious dye. 
Judge then, reader, of my strain, 
View me with impartial scan, 
Nor shall I have touch’d in vain 
Varied scenes of varying man. 





Muse, commence th’ inconstant lay, 

Call bright mem’ry to thine aid, B 
Bid her shed her beaming ray 

Through time’s hasty, deep’ning shade. 
First, my muse, on childhood sigh 

And his op’ning sorrows see, 1 
Woes Philosophy’s dull eye 

Looks upon with scornful glee. 


Teach Philosophers to think 
Children sorrow oft pursue, 

And if they life’s bitters drink, 
Children slightly sip them too. 


Slightly sip then! grant it slight; 
Fewer hopes their pains assuage, 

Fewer pangs their woes excite 
Than the chilly nerves of age. 


All is mild: as trees, when young, 
Lightest Zephyrs rudely wave, 

Which with full-grown vigour strung 
Tempests and their fury brave. 


Children thus the lightest pain 
Harrows up with wo severe, 

Anxious thoughts distract the brain, 
Madc‘ning terrors wring the tear. 


Which though moralists despise 
Painting man beset with cares, 
Still in fancy will arise, | 
Still create imagin’d cares, | 
Childhood weeping o’er its toys 
First inhales th’ infected breath, 
Breath of comfort’s base alloys, 
Exiled but in struggling death. 


First he feels the pains of life 
In some trifling folly crost, 

In some vain, ambitious strife, 
In some weak amusement lost. 


Should he on the mountain’s brow 
See his kite by branches torn; 
Should it airy oceans plough, 
On the whirlwind’s pinions borne: 
He, should lightning strike its wires, 
In preparing tempests jar, 
As it reels midst flashing fires, 
Like a thwarted fluttering star, 
Views it with as solemn awe, © 
Look, on it with equal pain, | 
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As adjusting Nature’s law 

With their more expanded brain 
Deep philosophers believe 

Earth’s destruction drawing nigh, 
And with sedden’d thought perceive 

Glaring meteors light the sky; 


Whose wild scintilations, thrown, 
Quiver on the midnight air, 

But to make their purpose known, 
But to heighten man’s despair. 


Have alluring phantoms flown, 
Leaving terrors in their stead, 
From its faithless chain unknown, 
Has his squirrel playmate sped? 
Politicians feel not more, 
When their friends in battle bleed, 
Or their foes, besprent with gore, 
Are from vengeance, war-axe freed. 


Now he enters rigid school, 

Pursing study strides his brow; 
Bound to follow ev’ry rule, 

Bound to learn, he knows not how. 


Here ’tis first, confinement’s hand 
Binds his wayward fancy down, 
Here he brooks the first command, 
. Here he starts at anger’s frown. 


Thus in childhood woes commence, 
Weak to man, more strong of nerve, 
But, alas! the childish sense, 


Oft from pleasure’s path they swerve. 


But, my Muse, thy gazes turn, 
Where these troubles all are past; 

Where in stronger vigour burn 
Woes that sting us to the last. 


Now ’tis youth thy lyre engages, 
Youth advancing unto man, 

Where his fiercest sorrow rages, 
*Thwarting each delightful plan. 


Where remorseless terror ranging, 
Through his apprehensive soul, 

Ey’ry blissful thought estranging, 
Holds them in undue control. 


First in visions gay and bright, 
He, before, sees no alloys, 

Visions, bursting on his sight, 
Dazzle it with coming joys. 


He with fancy learns to rove, 
He on fancy’s bosom sighs, 
Fancy teaches him to love, 
Beaming madness from her eyes. 


Fancy’s train, through worlds of air, 
Leads his raptured soul along, 
Fancy frightens fretful care, 
With her soul bewild’ring song. 


While the blissful nioments speed, 
Downy pleasure smiles serene; 
Every ranging wish is freed, 
Giddy fancy paints the scene. 
Now in some romantic wood, 
Far from wordly care he wanders: 
Now upon the troubled flood 
Roaring to the north wind, ponders. 


Now he scales on fancy’s wing 
Scenes beyond the azure sky, 





Where seraphic angels sing, 
Where the chords of concord sigh. 


Soft, my muse, how wild thy strain, 
Fancy is unreal show, 

*Tis a comfort sinks in pain, 
Tis a pleasure melts to wo. 


What avail their fairy rambles, 
Fancy and her mystic forms? 

All her flowerets cover brambles. 
All her zephyrs swell to storms. 


Mock’ry all her pictures are, 
Showing man a flatt’ring doom, 

As the wretch some passing glare 
Lights, and leaves in deeper gloom. 


As the seaman some gay breeze 
Tempts t’ expand th’ inviting sail, 

And then strides th’ affrighted seas 
With the fury of a gale: 


Thus in youth, deceitful shades 
Wake to hope, and then deride, 
Misery in vain upbraids, 
And in vain has ever sigh’d. 


All his tears are fortune’s pleasure, 
Joy his anguish’d accents yield; 

Much she loves distraction’s measure, 
Much she loves the sigh conceal’d. 


Much she loves to mar his rest, 
Much to trouble mourning youth, 

Much to make him happy, blest, 
Then to draw the veil of truth: 


And before his eyes display 
How unstable his delight, 
How from wisdom’s cheering ray 
He has roam’d in error’s night. 


Comfort flies as he perceives 

What his pleasures might have been; 
Lost in misery, he grieves 

At deceit’s discover’d screen. 


But, alas! see yonder swain 
How in agony he roves, 

Now he treads th’ expanded plain, 
Now he seeks the darkest groves. 


View how troubled he appears, 
How he wildly treads along, 
How he sinks in inward fears 
Far from pleasure’s smiling throng. 


Now on earth his eyes are fix’d; 
Now he stedfast views the sky; 
Now with frenzy seems perplex’d, 
Now heaves melancholy’s sigh. 


Ah! how sad the ruin seems, 

Made by fierce misfortune’s sway, 
Reason now no longer beams 

With serene and steady ray. 


Now her lamp she hovers round, 
Mild one moment she appears, 
Now the youth in sorrow drown’d, 
Quenches it with flowing tears. 


Now away the tears he dashes, 
Now he waiks with firmer tread, 

Fury from his eye ball fleshes, 
Proud he tosses back his head. 


Now his hand he éler shés wild, 
Now his soul is rack’d with pain, 
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Now his countenance seems mild, 
And his heart at ease again. 
Now far off, distress’ he starts 
Now his face from view he muffics, 
Now short bliss his eye imparts, 
Now his features horror ruffles. 
Now ke throws him on the ground, 
And the earth bedews with wo, 
Now he seeks with hasty bound, 
Where yon rapid current flow. 
Ghastly, wild, and sad indeed 
Is his sorrow-tortur’d mien, 
On his soul distresses feed, 
In his visage they are seen. 
Nearer now I mark his pace, 
Now he looks with mild dismay, 
Now with less disorder’d face, 
Bends towards me his changeful way. 


<= 
From the Port Folio. 


COMMENTS ON THE CHARACTER AND WRIT- 
INGS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
(Continued.) 

We know that nothing is easier, than for 
a man to loll at his ease and to censure with 
more philosophy than common sense, ail 
such peculiarities. We are not answerable 
to them for our belief; we write not to them, 
and despair of making them converts to our 
opinions; but when they will condescend to 


;inform, us why it has pleased Heaven to 
form one man with a nose longer than his 


neighbour’s, we will then undertake to as- 
sign the reason why Heaven should endow 
another man with more sensibility than his 
neighbour. We will not attempt to disguise 
the fact; Goldsmith, notwithstanding his 
poverty, was incontrovertibly addicted to 
habits of profusion. His convivial habits, the 
company and conversation of his friends, 
who in spite of all their multiplied exertions 
to the contrary, were still dear to his heart, 
led him into expenses which his scanty 
finances were not at all times competent to 
bear. Besides, as he was a poet, he availed 
himseif of a poct’s license in paying a debt, 
It may seem a little singular that people in 
narrow circumstances, who know the value 
of credit, and how prong they are to require 
it, should not avail themselves of the earliest 
opportunies they have, punctually and hon- 
ourably to discharge their debts. and thus 
establish their pretentions to credit, on solid 
and permanent grounds. But the fact is no- 
toriously the reverse; they are always ob- 
taining credit and always loosing the credit 
when obtained. Probably it results from a 
love of present ease. Comfort with such men 
is so rare and costly an article, that they do 
not hesitate to purchase it now, with a mort- 
gage of certain misery hereafter. Thus fared 








it with Goldsmith. His tavern bill was at 
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rrr 
last produced by his landlady, and while his 
ears were ringing with the hollow dittues; } 
he bethought himself first of marrying his 
hostess, a scheme he certainly would have 
adopted, had not the good old Vicar of 
Wakefield, like a humane parson as he was, 
paid the debt. These debts which had a legal 
obligation to énforce them, Goldsmith did 
not seem to think had any other; and such 
was his abhorrence of a cutchpole, that he 
did not appear to think any demand was 
either moral, or honourable, which this ob- | 
noxious personage had any agency in col- 
Iecting. He would have much preferred 
giving money to a beggar, than paying a 
just debt, whatever penaliy such delinquen- 
cies might occasion. We have spoken al- 
ready of his occasional despondency, but it 


is worthy of note, that his poverty never was 
the cause. On such occasions no man ex- 
hibited more of the practicable philosopher 
than Oliver Goldsmich. He fairly laughed 
poverty out of countenance, and in the lan- 
guage of one of his brother lrishmen, when 
every thing was gone, he was resolved to 
live happy and comfortable on what was left. 
And this very circumstance was, in one re- 
spect, highly favourable to his genius. He 
thus became acquainted with life in all its 
pleasant and paintul varieties. He at one 
time frequénted the circles of the learned 
and polite, the high born lords aud jadies oi 
the kingdom, where his range of observa- 
tion exterided to whatever object could 
charm the eye, or captivate the fancy; at 
another time he was compelied to seek the 
recesses of low and vulgar life, where vice 
assumes all her native deformity, and virtue 
possesses no attraction but her own. Of 
course, he had an opportunity of beholding 
yice and virtue, surrounded with the spen- 
dor and fascination of a court, down through- 
out all the minor grades of life, until they 
were both exhibited in their own nakedness 









in a hovel. This gave to his painting ali the 
precision of personal observance. He did not 
sit in monastic seclusion, and draw his 
knowledge from books; he mingled in all 
the bustle and uproar of all classes, and 
drew his materials from thence. There is, 
consequently, a freshness in his colouring, a 
strength of expression, that recals to the 
eye the original at once. 
(To be Continued. ) 
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A foolish idle fellow hearing that a quack 
had gained great credit and wealth by the 
sale of smali pills, undertook to make piils 
himself and to sell them. He gave the same 
pilis to all pauents, whatever; and by chaiice 





came famous. A country fellow called on 
him, and desired to know, if his pills would 
enable him to find his cow he had lately lost. 
The quack bid him swallow six pills. In his 
way home, the operation of the pills obliged 
him to retire into a wood, where found his 
cow. The fellow spread a report, that he 
knew a doctor who sold pills which would 
recover strayed cattle. 
——s 
THE GHOST. 

The late Dr. Fowler, bishop of Glouces- 
ter, and justice Powell, had frequent alterca- 
tions on the subject of ghosts. The bishop 
was a zealous defender of their reality, the 
justice somewhat sceptical. The bishop one 
day met his friend, and the justice told him, 
that since their late conference on the sub- 
ject he had had an ocular demonstration of 
the existence of ghosts. “ Itejoice at your 
conversion,” replied the-bishop, “give me 
the circumstances that produced it, with all 
the particular ocular demonstration you 
had.” * Yes, my lord:—As I lay last night in 
my bed, about the twelfth hour, I was awak- 
ed by an uncommon poise, and heard some- 
thing coming up stairs’—* Go on”—* A- 
larmed at the noise, I drew my curtain’ — 
“« Proceed”— and saw a faint glimmering 
light enter my chamber”—* Of a blue co- 
jour, was it not?”—“of a ‘pale bine; the 
light was followed by a tall, meagre, stern 
figure, who appeared as an old man of 70 
years of age, arrayed in a long light colour- 
ed rug gown, bound round with a leathern 
girdle, his beard thick and grisly, his hair 
scant and straight, his face of a dark sable 
hue, on his head a large fur cap, and in his 
hand a long. staff; terror seized my whole 
frame, I trembled till the bed almest shook, 
und cold drops hung on every limb; the 
figure, with a slow and solemn step, stalked 
nearer and nearer.”——Did you speak to it! 
‘a here was money hid; a murder committed 
without doubt.” “ My lord, I did speak to 
il; 1 adjured it, by ali that is holy, to tell 
whence it came, and why it thus appeared.” 
—* And, in Heaven’s name, what was the 
reply:”— It was accompanied by three 
strokes of his staff on the floor, so loud that 
they made the room ring, when holdipg up 
his lanthorn, and holding it close to my eyes, 
he told me—Ae was the watchman, and-came 
to give me notice that my street door was 
wide open, andy unless I arose and shut it, I 
wight chance to be robbed beforé morning.” 
The judge bad no sooner concluded than 
the bishop disappeared. 
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Ina field by the road side, near the Holm- 











they sometimes succeeded, and his name be- 






ing, is set up a board with the following in. 
scription: — 

Who so Ever 

Is Fond stilling 

Turneps In this Ground 

Will be perse 

Cuted as the Law Directs. 
A few days ago, a respectable druggist a 
Blackburn received the following curious 
espistle:—Will you Send me help for Babey 
That is 9 weeks of age it is Greatly fulfild 
with a Cough and if it Please your honour 
Sir Will you Right it down how it must Be 
taken. 
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A GRAVE BULL.—The following Epitaph 
is to be found in Kirkeel church-yard.— 
“ Here lie the remains of Thomas Nicolls, 
who died in Philadelphia, March, 1758.— 
Had he. Liven,.he would have been buried 
here.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Snow Storm, by Aspasio, contains 
some specimens of genius and taste, but is 
generally too incorrect for insertion. We 
think, however, that the author is by, no 
means destitute of poetical abilities. 

The verses of Romeo, are not sufficrently 
correct for publication. 

S. has not yet done us the honour of cal- 
ling. If he cannot do this, we would thank 
him to inform us whether he intended any 
thing personal in his essay. 
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The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
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scribers half yearly in advance. 
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Any. person who shall procure seven subscribers 
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lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
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wood common, between Horsham and Dork- : 


near St. Mary’s church. 
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